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Reagan, Simon trade charges 


BY MIKE WALLACE 


SAN FRANCISCO-Governor Reagan 
and Regent Norton Simon angrily charged 
each other with using the University of 
California for political purposes last week at 
the October meeting of -the Board of 


Regents. 


The accusations came during a stifled 
discussion of the Irvine project and at press 
conferences immediately afterward. 

Simon had prepared a report which 
elaborated on his charges that something was 
amiss on the question of development of the 
proposed City of Irvine. At the September 
meeting Simon had made charges of 
impropriety in the Irvine question and had 
managed to postpone Regental action on the 
subject until the October meeting. 

At a press conference in Los Angeles on 
October 5, Simon claimed that the proposal 
before the Board of Regents for developing 


between the Regents and Irvine Company by 


the City of Irvine violated a 1960 agreement 


expanding the size of the proposed City 
from 10,000 acres and 100,000 people to 
53,000 acres and 430,000 people. 

By expanding the size of the City of 
Irvine, charged Simon, the Regents would be 
unjustly enriching the Irvine Company to 
the tune of $43 million and turning 
surrounding communities into ghettos by 
concentrating wealth in the City of Irvine. 

Armed with thousands of pages of 
materials, Simon was prepared to challenge 
the Irvine expansion proposal at the 
Regent’s meeting. Much to his surprise and 
chagrin, a substitute motion was made to 
table the question until the November 
meeting. The only question that could be 
debated was whether or not the motion 
should be tabled, and the vote to postpone 
action until November was 14-3 in favor. 

Simon and Regent Fred Dutton suggested 
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“‘The one hundred per 
cent American is 
ninety-nine per cent 
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UCSC Child care center 
faces funding problems 


BY BERNIE WALP 

Beneath the Cowell dining 
room in the old Health 
Center offices are twenty or 
twenty-five children, ages 2 
to 5. Among colorful 
finger-paintings, drawings and 
building blocks the children 
of UCSC community 
members run, shout or in 
some other manner manifest 
that they are enjoying 
themselves—with their 
puzzles, Playskool articles 
and crayola peace symbols. 

From all external views, 
and in those of the children, 
the Campus Child Care 
Center seems to be in fine 
shape and running smoothly. 
The fact, however, is that a 
$1200 debt needs to be paid 
at this month’s end. “We’ve 
collected half of it through 
pledges and long-term loans,” 
said volunteer Linda Larkin. 
“Six hundred dollars remain 
to be found, and we’re 
looking everywhere and 
anywhere for help.” 

The Center was initiated 
last July 1 through necessity, 
in order to enable married 
students to more easily 
continue their studies, and as 
an assistance to faculty and 
staff at UCSC who have small 
children. The Center’s birth 
was made possible by 
donations. “We’re hoping 
that new parents will take 
more than a passing interest 
in the Center,” Mrs. Larkin 
continued. The Center is the 
first on a UC campus to care 
for children of students, staff 
and faculty combined. UC 
Berkeley has a similar center, 
but it is limited to use by 
children of students. 

Two weekends ago many 
parents donated time and 
paint in order to convert the 


Center from a typically sterile. 


Health Center into an 
environment more readily 
inhabitable by small children. 
The day-care center had just 
moved to Cowell from 
College Five. The move to 
Cowell was facilitated by 
Cowell College’s agreement to 
lease the lower-floor 
commons on a three-month 
basis. “If we can’t renew the 
lease in December, we’ll again 
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Weather 


Coastal fog late tonight and 
early tomorrow, but clearing 
by midmorning. High today 
62; low tonight 36. 


October 22, 1970 


~ Regents tentatively OK 


11% faculty pay raise 


SAN FRANCISCO-The 
Regents of the University of 
California approved an 11.2 
per cent faculty pay increase 
and a 5.3 per cent raise in 
fringe beneftis for 1971-72 
with a stipulation that a 
Regents’ committee look into 
the question further. 

The pay taise 
recommendation will be 
forwarded to the 
Coordinating Council on 


UC prof punished for reconstitution 


BY JUDI LUSIC 


In what has been described 
by the AFT as reprimand by 
executive fiat, a UC Berkeley 
mathematics professor has 
been “disciplined” for the 
reconstruction of his class 
following the general strike 
called last spring. Professor 
Morris Hirsch was docked a 
week’s pay by Vice 
Chancellor Robert Connick 
because of Hirsch’s “failure 
to conduct Mathematics I-C 
in a satisfactory manner.” 

“I believe I have been 
singled out from hunreds of 


teachers who _ re-organized 
their classes as a result of the 
atmosphere brought on by 
the Kent State murders and 
the invasion of Cambodia by 
United States troops,” states 
the professor. 

In re-organizing his class, 
Hirsch cancelled lectures but 
extended his office hours (as 
did his T.A.’s) and offered 
students a concise outline of 
the remaining quarter’s work. 
An official committee, asked 
by Connick last summer to 
investigate Hirsch’s class 
(along with several others) 
concluded that although 


Possible weekend buses 


University officials are 
looking into the possibility of 
municipal bus service 
between UCSC and Santa 
Cruz during the day on 
Saturdays, according to an 
official letter that has come 
into the hands of the Press. 

An October 13 letter from 
business Manager Charles M. 
Gilbert to Vice-Chancellor 
Harold Hyde states: “We have 
added a second bus between 
8:00 a.m. and 9:00 a.m. each 


morning due to the demand. 
We are watching traffic loads 
during weekdays to see if we 
can eliminate some runs so 
we can add daytime runs on 
Saturdays.” 

The letter also carried 
statistics on the number of 
passengers the bus carried 
from October 1-11. The 
busiest day was Friday 
October 2 when 1,127 people 
passengers or 38.7 passengers 
per run rode the bus. 


Hirsch took somewhat 
inappropriate measures 
considering the size of his 
class, he ‘‘did not in any sense 
cancel classes or abandon his 
students.” According to the 
professor, Connick—disre- 
garding the committee’s 
report—proceeded in ‘his 
disciplinary action. As 
evidence against Hirsch, 
Connick offered an 
unidentified student’s letter, 
charging that one of Hirsch’s 
T.A.’s offered A’s to all 
students and refused to give 
office hours unless the 
student insisted. The 
accusations were vehmently 
denied. In addition, Connick 
‘‘charged’’ Hirsch with 
involvment in a_ political 
happenings discussion, on 
January 22 of this year. While 
Hirsch 
jursidiction of the 
administration in this episode 
and points out this took place 
before the quarter began, it 
happens that Hirsch was 
addressing a Mathematics 
Board in Texas on that day. 

Professor Hirsch is 
currently appealing the 
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challenges the 


Higher Education in 
November and then will be 
handed to the state legislature 
for approval. 

The matter was first raised 
at the meeting of the 
Committee on Finance last 
Thursday. President Hitch 
introduced a document which 
compared UC salaries with 
those of 19 other institutions 
and explained that because 
the legislature had refused the 
faculty a raise last year a 
sharper increase was needed 
now if the University of 
California was to maintain 
parity with those institutions. 

Regent Dean Watkins of 
Palo Alto claimed that the 
projected increases for other 
schools might be incorrect 
since those institutions were 
in financial difficulty, but 
Hitch stated that those 
schools would be raising 
salaries despite funding 
problems. 

Professor Paul Zinner, 
Chairman of the Academic 
Council, came forth to plead 
for the raise. He stated that 
approval of the 11 per cent 
raise would give a UC 
professor the same purchasing 
power on July 1, 1971 that 
he had on July 1, 1969. 

Regent John Lawrence 
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Kent indictments a travesty 


The indictment by an Ohio grand 
jury of 25 students on charges 
stemming from last May’s disorders 
would not in itself constitute a 
travesty on justice. But with the jury’s 
exoneration of National Guardsmen in 
the shootings which left four dead and 
thirteen wounded, it has become 
precisely that. 


It is, of course, difficult to say 
precisely who was responsible for the 
tragedy at Kent State. Certainly there 
were students who violated the law, 
but several of those who were shot 
had been en route to classes at the 
time. Obviously a crime or crimes 
(involuntary manslaughter, at least) 


The medicine chest 


had been committed for which no 
indictments were brought. 

Perhaps the most disturbing point 
about the Ohio indictments, is that 
they were handed down by a group of 
average citizens. Earlier this year a 
Gallup Poll showed that for a time 
campus disorders were considered to 
be the nation’s number one problem. 
The Ohio jury’s condoning of the 
killings stands as strong confirmation 
of the idea that the American 
citizenry is so fed up with student 
unrest that it will condone virtually 
any means of stopping it, and this is 
going to force students who care 
about social change to re-examine 
their ideas as to how progress can 
come about. 


Are raw eggs good for you? 


Health Center doctors answer student questions 


One of my friends is a health food 
addict. He says raw eggs are very 
healthy—is it worth it nutritionally {1 
can't stand raw eggs!) 

It is not wise to eat raw eggs. 
Salmonellosis can occur as the 
bacterium can penetrate egg shells 
from dirty eggs. Also, one of the egg 
Proteins can’t be digested unless it has 
been denatured by cooking. 


If your home dentist has not 
referred you to one up here, call the 
Health Center for a referral: X-2211. 
What new services are available at the 
Cowell Health Center? é 

X-ray services, a more extensive 
laboratory, nurses on duty at night in 
the infirmary, and Saturday morning 
general clinics for urgent care for 
those who can’t get to campus other 
times of the week have been added to 
the Health Center. 

If I think I'm pregnant, can I get any 


confidential help at the Health 
Center? 

Yes, you certainly can! You can 
have an examination by a doctor, lab 
test to determine whether you are 
pregnant, and advice and counsel 
about what you might do if you are 
pregnant. Your parents will not be 
notified unless YOU tell them because 
a pregnant woman, no matter what 
age, is legally emancipated in the state 
of California. 

Who can I talk to? 

There are lots of people to talk to. 
Start with your RA: if you don’t dig 
him, go to the resident preceptor, 
senior preceptor, a faculty member, 
college counselors, or come talk to the 
Health Center people. 

AND, if you want to get into a Rap 
Session on arything at all, come to 
the Health center every other 
Tuesday, beginning November 3 at 
4:00 pm, room 188. 

If you have any questions, send 
them to Box 151 Crown. One of the 
Health Center Doctors will answer 
them. 


Opinion 


Canvass for good 
Candidates this fall 


BY BOB LOWE 

The congressional and gubernatorial election is November 
3, less than two weeks away. Not only will this election affect 
us, but we can have some effect on it. 

The election is relevant to us in several ways. First, there’s 
Rafferty vs. Riles. After several years of Rafferty, you know 
that Riles must be infinitely better even before you examine 
his qualifications. Judging from his campaign, Riles is much 
less likely to go along with Reagan in making. the university a 
political issue; therefore we students are likely to have more 
academic and political freedom. Riles’s experience with 
elementary and secondary education should be more 
appropriate for a Superintendent of Instruction than is 
Rafferty’s experience with rhetoric. 

Similary with John Tunney, who is much more likely to 
respond to our concerns than is George Murphy. And with Jess 
Unruh. And O’Brien Riordan (whose opponent, Burt Talcott, 
has been described as affording the UCSC delegation to 
Washington ‘‘The most insulting reception we got in 
Washington”). : 

What I’m saying is that I know these guys aren’t quite 
revolutionaries, but they ’re much, much closer to us than are 
the fascists we ve got in power now. Though I share the feeling 
expressed in last week’s Press that Tunney isn’t as good as 
George Brown, I think it’s worth my time to get Murphy out 
of office. To play games of “principle” now is to neglect the 
danger presented by those currently in office. Critiques of the 
electoral process based on radical analyses can lead to the 
inaction radicals condemn. 

We can influence the election. Although Tunney has a slight 
lead over Murphy, the Republicans are likely to put on an 
expensive advertising campaign in the final days. Student 
action can counteract this campaign. The Superintendent of 
Instruction race is also running close. Student action can be 
effective, because we can influence the deciding votes. 

Here is the plan for Santa Cruz: First, this Friday, 
Saturday, and Sunday (October 23, 24, 25) canvassers will go 
door-to-door distributing literature and asking for donations. 
Anyone willing to work should be at the Democratic 
Headquarters (204 Church Street, just off Cedar Street) at 
2:30 pm on the days he/she can work. Secondly, on election 
day canvassers will go door-to-door in Democratic 
neighborhoods, encouraging people to vote and sometimes 
giving them rides to the polls. Santa Cruz has a majority of 
Democrats, but they tend not to vote; so this get-out-the-vote 
campaign is crucial. 

For more information, or if you want to do other types of 
work, call Democratic Headquarters at 426-1190 or Ward 
LaValley at 426-6206. And even if you’re fed up with 


electoral politics, try canvassing anyway: it’s an excellent way 
to find out where “The People” are at. 


The Press welcomes and encourages letters to the editor. 
Letters should be typewritten, double-spaced, and addressed 
to the Editor, Box 491 Crown College. 
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Unsigned editorials represent the opinions of the Press 
editorial board and are not necessarily those of the faculty, 
Students, administration, or Board of Regents of the 
University of California. 
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Annals of Seience 
Discovery of Neptune 


Today man is aware of the existence of eight planets other 
than the Earth in our solar system. Five of these were visible 
to and well-known by the ancients: Mercury, Venus, Mars, 
Jupiter, and Saturn. 

The planet Uranus was discovered purely by accident by Sir 
William Herschel in England during the late eighteenth century. 
Herschel was quite interested in searching for optical double 
stars—a bright star with a nearby fainter (and presumably more 
distant) companion. He started to examine all the brighter 
stars for possible fainter companions. On the night of 13. 
March, 1781, he noticed a curious object in the constellation 
Gemini, in the neighborhood of the star known as H 
Geminorum. Increasing the power of his telescope’s eyepiece, 
he found that the object, unlike ordinary stars, a 
magnifiable disk; continued observation convinced him that it 
was in motion relative to nearby stars. Although he did not 
reas it at the time, Herschel had discovered the seventh 
planet. 

When it became known that he had discovered the planet 
‘Uranus, astronomers immediately tried to compute an orbit 
for it, using observations of its position, and knowledge of 
gravitational theory between the seven known planets. But, 
unfortunately, within several years, the differences between 
the predicted prosition for the planet and its observed position 
became unreconcilably great. 

At first the astronomers assumed that their earlier 
observations were in error. But when the discrepancy 
reoccurred several times in just decades, the astronomers 
realized that the problem was actually more serious than at 
first evidenced. It was also found that if an orbit was fitted to 
the most recent observations, the ones forty years before 
appeared to be grossly in error. Since Uranus was the only 
celestial body subject to such a large discrepancy, the pressure 
to devise some explanation was overwhelming. 

Five different hypotheses for the strange behavior of the 
seventh planet were prevalent in the early 1830’s, but by the 
end of the decade the first three had been discarded, and the 
fourth was rapidly losing adherents: 

1)—The Cartesian hypothesis of a cosmic fluid affecting the 
actions of the planets. This was an expedient reappearance ofa 
formerly fashionable theory; its proponents ignored the fact 
that the fluid’s existence had never been proved, and that, 
even if it had, it could not account, by any known laws, for 
the observed pertubations of Uranus’ motion. 

2)—The supposed existence of an undiscovered massive 
satellite of Uranus. It was soon pointed out that such a 
satellite would cause perturbations of a different nature than 
those shown by Uranus, and would be large enough to be 
visible through a telescope. 

3)—A “catastrophe” hypothesis: a comet had struck Uranus 
very close to the time of its discovery in 1781, sensibly 
changing its orbit. But all future observations should still 
correlate, which in fact they did not do. 

4)—The law of gravitation might differ in some way at the 
tremendous radial distance of Uranus from the sun. 

5)—The existence of an undiscovered exterior planet. 

At first the fifth hypothesis was simply a privately-urged 
conviction of a few astronomers. But in 1838 it became public 
property. Benjamin Apthorp Gould, a contemporary American 
astronomer, later wrote: 

The problem became, from this time forth, one of the 
most important questions of Physical Astronomy. 
Astronomers in various countries busied themselves with 
it and spoke of it without reserve... Numberous 
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Community project fo help elderly 


BY DOUG SPESERT 


Over 15,000 elderly 
people in the county of Santa 
Cruz are inadequately fed. 

This estimate is based on 
findings gathered by the 
Santa Cruz County Senior 
Outreach (SCOUT) project of 
the Senior Citizens Outreach 
program, which is now 
instituting a Senior Food 
Program to meet this 
problem. 

This Senior Food Program 
will provide nutritious hot 
lunches for the needy of 
Santa Cruz County; those 
who cannot attend 


community meeting places, 


such as church halls or other 
suitable donated facilities, 
will be served by a home 
delivery service. These meals 
will be either free or at a low 


cost to all eligible. This 


program should be available 
not only to the elderly in the 
larger cities of the county, 
but also in the rural areas 
surrounding the towns of 
Davenport, Boulder Creek, 
Ben Lomond, Felton, 
Capitola, Soquel, Aptos, 
Corralitos, and Freedom. 

To the elderly farm 
worker who cannot migrate 
to other harvest areas, 
seasonal assistance will be 
provided after the harvest 
season. 

Illness caused by lack of 
proper diet will be lessened. 
Malnutrition is one of the 
main causes of premature 
senility, diabetes, and many 
other diseases. 

Besides offering good 
nutrition to the elderly poor, 
however, it is hoped that the 
program will provide a means 
of breaking down the 
loneliness and isolation many 
older people feel regarding 
the rest of the community. 

The lunches will be 
prepared in the school 
cafeteria, but will, of course, 
be adult-size. In this way, the 
preparation of the food will 
be both economical and meet 
sanitation requirements. 
Deliveries of food will be 
made by a part-time staff of 
elderly aides who will be 
selected td fit the areas in 
which they serve. 


Between the rock and the hard place 


BY DARIEN DeLU 


Last-Tuesday at a Crown 
College Night program 
entitled “Between the Rock 
and the Hard Place” Paul 
Jacobs explained the 
problems of the Palestinians 
and the Israelis. Basing his 
comments on his own 
experiences in the Near East 
he described these conflicting 
groups as equally committed 
to the moral problem. The 
tragedy of the situation, as 
Jacobs sees it, is that neither 
side will make vital 
compromises until the 
younger generation on both 
sides is wiped out and the 
two can no longer afford to 


fight. 


Paul Jacobs was the Peace 
and Freedom Party California 
candidate for the U.S. Senate 
in 1968. He frequently 
appears on KQED Newsroom. 
He was a union organizer and 
is now a Fellow of the Center 
for the Study of Law and 
Society in Berkeley. His latest 
book, was the basis of his 
talk. has also written ‘A 
Prelude to Riot; The New 
Radicals (with Saul Landau); 
and, soon to be published, 
Serve the Devil, on the 


non-white minorities’ views 
of the white majority. 
Beginning with a reference 
to his membership in the 
Tattoo Club of America 


Jacobs set the relaxed style of 


the evening. He gradually 
worked into an account of his 
experiences in the Near East 
where he had attempted to 
promote understanding 
between the two sides. From 
discussions with Palenstinian 
guerrilas and with Isrealis he 
has been led to change his 
preconceptions of the 
Palestinians. He found that 
the guerrilla groups consist 
largely of professionsals and 
intellctuals. Within Israel he 
discovered a far more 
profound understanding of 
the Palestinians, in part as a 
result of the recent hijackings 
than that which exists in the 
U.S. He found that perhaps as 
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The program is an attempt 
to help these elderly poor, 
who have in the past been 
ignored by county welfare 
programs. The present 
Emergency Food program, 
which covers Santa Cruz, San 
Benito, and Monterey 
counties, does not have any 
provision for the needs of the 
elderly poor. 

In addition, there is no 
food stamp program in Santa 
Cruz county, and the two 
surplus food depots are out 
of the reach of many elderly 
people. Senior Citizen clubs, 
besides being very limited in 
number and membership, are 
geared mainly to middle and 
upper class senior citizens. 

Another factor is the 
reluctance or lack of 
knowledge elderly people 
from minority races (such as 
Mexicans or Filipinos) to ask 
for Welfare benefits, or their 
inability to bridge the 
language barrier. In the Food 
Program, Spanish-speaking 
and Filipino aides will work 
in areas where there is a 
predominance of Mexicans or 
Filipinos, which will help in 
breaking down the cultural 
barriers and the reluctance of 
the elderly to accept help. 

The Senior Food Program 


is an outgrowth of studies 
first made in 1967. In that 
year the National Council on 
Aging selected Santa Cruz 


county for their Project 
FIND. Santa Cruz county was 
one of the first twelve chosen 
throughout the United States 
for a pilot program because 
of the high percentage of 
elderly poor, in one of the 
counties with the highest 

rcentage of elderly people 
23,180 people over 65 years 
of age, out of a total 
population of 122,000) in the 
country. 

The follow-up project of 
FIND is Project SCOUT, 
which has conducted many 
surveys of elderly people 
throughout Santa .Cruz 
County. In one survey, of 
3,252 elderly people (2,155 
were over the age of 65), 560 
did not have enough money 
for food, 241 said that special 
foods they needed were too 
costly, 2,611 had never heard 
of surplus food or food 
stamps, 230 had difficulty in 
preparing meals. 

Others (691) had serious 
transportation problems, 474 
were feeble and unsteady on 
their feet;- while 116 were ill 
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ICB debate over 
various budget items 


BY RICK PHELPS 


When large sums are in 


‘question, the Intercollegiate 


Board has often been accused 
of perhaps spending without 
the careful consideration due 
to the money with which 
they are entrusted. Such was 
not the case on Oct. 20, 


1970, when a good three 
hours of debate and 
questioning was utilized to 
probe the problem of budget 
proposals from the Child Care 
Center and the Black 
Student’s Alliance. 

The Child Care Center was 
in effect submitting two 
requests. One, to take care of 
the deficit they acquired 
during this summer’s 
operation, the other having to 
do with the subsidizing of 
students who wish to use the 
day care facilities. As it is, 17 
of the children belong to 
faculty or administrative 
personnel, in a parental sense, 
as compared to 15 from a 
student offspring origin. 

It was proposed by Isabel 
Jordan that the subsidy 
would be used to help those 
students with children who 
cannot afford the $75 per 
month now being charged. 
ICB members were skeptical 
though, pointing out that 
until the baby-sitting fee is 
somehow reduced to a level 
feasible for students, a 
subsidy would not alleviate 
the “elitist” quality of the 
Child Care Center. 

The issue of a Child Care 
Center which would be 
acceptable to student needs 
was left open for further 
debate, and the ICB voted to 


give them $900 as a loan to 
help them pay back their 
deficit. 

Next on the agenda was a 
vote on a_ budget request 
submitted last week by the 
Black Student’s Alliance. 
Since the budget request was 
rather large in nature, ICB 
was thorough in its pursuit of 
the intents and extents of this 
budget. Proceeding item by 


item, the board wrestled with 
the dilemma of agreeing on 
the value of the BSA 
proposals as they stood, but 
bearing in their minds the 
practical issue that they only 
have so much money to give 
out in one year. 

Also due to the fact that 
ICB is expecting requests 
from some twenty or more 
other organizations on 
campus, they must by 
necessity proceed with 
cautious fiscal deliberateness. 
And deliberately they did 
proceed, much to the 
exasperation of BSA 
President Franklin Jones, 
through two hours of debate 
on the BSA budget. 

The $3000 budget first 
submitted by Mr. Jones was 
finally trimmed down to 
$2,300 and was distributed in 
the following form: 
Retreat-$700, Speakers-$300, 
Culture Break-$1000, Office 
Supplies-$300. 

Present at this week’s 
meeting were Kathy Henry 
and Reid Becker from Crown, 
Sharman Murphy from 
Stevenson, George Richards 
from Cowell, and Ed 


Escobedo and Marty Munoz 
from Merrill. 
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Editorial Report 


University plans against horses on campus 


An in-depth report by Gregg Wheatland 


Hercules, it is said, was able to 


clean out the vast Aegean Stables in a: 


single day. But for UCSC 
administrators (whose bureaucratic 
muscle, | do admit, seems at times to 
assume Herculean proportions) the 
process is not quite so simple. In fact, 
it has taken more than a year for 
things to evolve to the point where 
the administration is now prepared to 
eliminate the University Horse 
Project, (WHP) the corrals, the horses 
and the horse excrement from the 
campus scene. 

There are essentially three 
documents which reflect the 
University’s case against the horses. 
Each document deserves careful 
examination. 

The first of these is Chancellor 
McHenry’s letter to Provost Thimann 
dated October 1, 1970, in which the 
Chancellor delares: 

“The unsightliness of the 

present area and the sheet 

erosion developing there 

suggest that the number of 

horses be more closely 

regulated and that steps be 

taken to drastically reduce the 

number of horses within the 

area now allocated. Indeed, 

there was considerable 

sentiment expressed for 

eliminating the corrals 

entirely.” 

In the same letter the Chancellor 
forecloses the hope of alleviating the 
alleged problems (erosion, 
unsightliness) through relocation of 
the corrals. ““As you know,” he writes, 

‘the Campus Planning 

Committee, (CPC) at its 

September 15 meeting, 

expressed considerable 

Opposition regarding the 

proposal to re-locate the horse 

corrals in the undeveloped 

northern portion of the 

campus. Their reasons 

included: inacessability during 

the winter season when the 

roads are virtually impassable, 

the potential hazard presented 


by the uses, by the State 

Forest Service, of convict 

labor to maintain the campus : 

fuel breaks in the area; and 

the difficulty of providing 

security and emergency 

service.” 

The ‘potential hazard’ to which he 
alludes here, is the possibility that 
some coed (orherhorse?) might be 
raped by an escaped convict laborer. 
And while the other factor, the 
inpassibility of the roads is valid at the 
moment, it ignores the offer of the 
UHP to gravel or otherwise upgrade 
the quality of the access road as 
required. 

The second document is a “memo 
to file’ issued on October 8 by K. 
Borton of Business and Finance, 
which begins: “Chancellor requested 

that horses on campus be 

checked by a veternarian or 

professional to determine 

condition ...The County 

Animal Shelter was contacted, 

and on the morning of 

10/8/70, observed the horses 

and area.” 

The Shelter made four 
observations, the first three of which 
may prove to be instrumental in the 
CPC’s forthcoming edict against the 
horses. The 4th point will probably be 
ignored, since it demonstrably 
contradicts the validity of the other 
factors. 

Observation No. 1. “Entirely 
inadequate shelter...” This may be 
true, but if blame is to be placed, it 
must be placed with the CPC and not 
the horse owners.. Documentation is 
ample to show the degree to which 
the campus administration has 


frustrated and obstructed efforts by 
the UHP to upgrade the site. 

We have! already seen how the 
Chancellor and his CPC responded to 
the request to relocate the horses at a 
new, improved site above Crown. 
Another case in point is the response 
to the UHP request to relocate and 
develop larger facilities in and around 
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the horse barn near the Carriage 
House. 

Campus Architect Jack Wagstaff 
replied this way: ‘The use of the 

“Horse Barn” (and adjacent 

area) off Glenn Coolidge 

Drive is not a_ practical 

request. Not only is it needed 

for the Pfyffer operations, 

which we assume will 

continue for serveral years, 

but it is much to large and 

fine: ay Ibsast ni “tro 

‘board... horses’. There are, 

undoubtedly, higher priority 

uses in prospect for this barn, 

if and when Pfyffer should 

vacate.” 

In essence, what Mr. Wagstaff is 
saying, is that what was once a horse 
barn, and is now a cattle barn, is ‘too 
fine a building’ to become a horse 
barn again someday. Better that it 
should become an office building. 

No. 2 “Horse population is too 
dense...” Horse owners, however, 
disagree flatly and point out that in 
the past horse density has been even 
greater, under University sanction, 
and without ill effects to the horses. 

No. 3 “Individual feeding needs are 
not being met...’’ Contrary to the 
Shelter’s report, the horse owners 
assert that they DO feed hay in 
addition to pellets, that they DO 
normally have enough buckets and 
that they DO separate the horses as to 
rate of consumption and disposition. 
All this can be verified by visiting the 
corrals. 

No. 4. “Horses seem to be in 


- satisfactory condition...” with the 


exception of one horse. This is the 
most interesting point of all. How, I 
would like to know, if the site and 
feeding conditions are as bad as 
alleged, can it be that the horses are 
still in satisfactory physical condition? 

A question of ethics is also raised 
here, because in order for the Shelter 
to have made a proper evaluation of 
the condition of the horses, the 
inspector would have had to touch 


See Next Page 


KEEP OUT 


The University and the horses 


them. If he did touch them, acting as 
he did without the knowledge or 
consent of the horses’ owners, then he 
was acting in violation of the law. 


If he didn’t touch them then his. 


assessment is sketchy and premature 
at best. 

And in any _ case, Chancellor 
McHenry has no_ business asking 
anyone to check the condition of the 
horses, without the knowledge and 
consent of the owners. It is a matter 
of common courtesy and a matter of 
law. 

The third document, a memo from 
Jack Wagstaff to Planning Asst. Joel 
Summerhill, dated 9/21/70 is perhaps 
the clearest indication of the 
impending foreclosure on the horse 
project. It reads in part: 1. The horse 

project was extensively 

discussed. Do your notes 

indicate a consensus?If not, 

do Barbara’s? The message 

that I got was that the 

committee did not want 

horses up in the fire break 

area, indeed there was some 

sentiment for having no 

horses at all. And finally, if 

we do continue to have horses 

there should be some 

regulation as to the number of 

horses commensurate with the 

area allocated. I believe 

toward the (sic) end there 

should be some expression 

that the horses could remain 

this year but this would be 

the last year. If this is borne 

out by your notes and 

Barbara’s would you please 

draft such a letter for 

transmittal to the Horse 

Project. In any case we will 


route this through Hyde 
and/or McHenry before 
release.” 


In addition to all this, opponents 
to the horse project also have spoken 
ominously of “the horse which died 
last year’ as if the death of this single 
horse somehow justified eviction of 
the entire project. But what are the 
facts? 

What did the horse die of?Sand 
colic. Is this a general malady or does 
it reflect neglect by the owners?No, 
the illness comes from the horse 


snuffling on the ground and ingesting — 


certain types of sand. In any event, it 
can only be described as a ‘freak 


illness. In over four years no other 
horse has been so inflicted. 

And the individuals who treated 
the sick horse before it died are 
further quick to point out how truly 
seriously their efforts were impaired 
by the refusal of the University to 
install lighting in the corral area. 
Mainlining 33 million units of 
penicillin into the horses jugular vein 
is no easy task even in daylight. At 
night, without lights, their task was 
incredibly difficult. 


* * * * 


Such is the “case” of the 
Administration against the horses. It is 
the case of a secure bureaucracy, 
sealed in a purposefully exhausted 
vacuum of closed-door meetings and 
private memoranda, whose sense of 
fair play does not even extend to 
notifying the horse owners or the 
university community of the 
portending decision. So far, the CPC 
has neither solicited nor considered 
the views of the horse owners. 

Once in a while called 
“open-forums” are held. But is it 
enough simply to listen once in a 
while, respond somewhat benignly to 
the effect, ‘Well, we have trained 
people working on this problem, and 
we are sure they will come up with 
some proposals soon,” and then go 
back behind closed doors to reach 
decisions regardless of what has 


transpired in the open air. 

The CPC is very concerned about 
the unsightliness of horse excrement, 
and seeks a solution’ through 
elimination of the horses. From their 
viewpoint this is understandable. 
Excrement is indicative of a rural 
scene, and is hardly reconcilable 
within their conception of a park-like 
city of carefully manicured arboreal 
beauty. 

I, on the other hand, am very 
concerned about the unproductiveness 
of bureaucratic excrement; but rather 
than seek a solution through the 
elimination of all bureaucrats, hope 
sincerely that the problem can be 
resolved through .a careful 
re-examination of our various 
decision-making processes, if not just 
for the horses, then for the sake of 
ourselves. 


how 
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Syllabus for a class 
on horticulture 


BY DAN McGUIRE 

The study of horticulture offers an insight into the natural 
environment and Man’s place in this environment. It is evident 
that many students at UCSC are coming from large cities, 
where they have had a minimal contact with natural processes 
and the cycles of nature. To work in a university laboratory 
analyzing these processes can be most beneficial, but 
experience of this sort will not direct the student toward 
developing an affinity with nature, an affinity that was once 
the root and basis for all higher learning; an affinity that 
Western education, in the largest sense, has almost entirely 
lost. The study of methods of horticulture and the practical 
application of those methods, can give students a perspective 
on man’s place in the environment that they would be very 
unlikely to perceive otherwise. An understanding of the 
natural ecological system which develops from working within 
the framework of the balances and cycles of this system can 
broaden enormously a student’s conception of man’s place 
within this system. - 

Students have found it virtually impossible to attain this 
kind of perspective. Because they are required to spend sixty 
hours a week reading and in the classroom, students have little 
time for the study of horticulture. One cannot take a spare 
two hours on a Saturday to plant vegetables and expect to gain 
an understanding of the entire process and cycle of the plants’ 
growth. Working with the daily maintenance and care of the 
plants is necessary. Therefore, in the past, students have found 
themselves attaining a fragmented view of the processes of 
nature observed in the study of horticulture. This 
circumstance is unfortunate, for we live in an age which 
requires the restoration of affinity with nature. The loss of this 
affinity greatly accounts for the destructive role man now has 
within the natural ecological system. Without a view of the 
place of man within the natural ecological system and the 
interrelationship of soils, man, plants, bacteria, birds, bees, and 
all of nature, we cannot hope to solve the environmental crisis 
now facing humanity. 

The study of horticulture is a rigorous and time-consuming 
discipline. It is not a matter of picking flowers and throwing 
seeds in the ground, but a discipline involving constant 
observation of the processes and cycles of nature in learning 
the methods of dealing with these cycles to magnify their 
productivity. In learning the methods of horticulture, one 
comes to perceive that without great effort nothing beautiful 
can come to be or develop. Thus it is a great art to produce 
vegetables, fruits, or flowers of the highest quality, an art 
which takes years of rigorous effort, self-discipline, and 
sensitivity to cultivate in oneself. During the space of a quarter 


v 


‘or even an academic year students taking instruction in 


horticulture would be unable to grasp or apply more than a 
small part of the proceedures of horticultural methods; 
nevertheless they would attain a very basic perception of 
natural processes and the place of man within these processes, 
a perception, hopefully, that would be the key to very deep 
realizations and awareness in themselves. 

Perhaps the most beneficial manner in which such a course 
could be administered would be with students already 


f 


knowledgeable in methods of horticulture, under supervision, - 


teaching these methods to others in their peer group. This 
would facilitate maximum communication between teacher 
and taught. The staff of the garden project could advise and 
work with the students when their knowledge is lacking. 

It must be pointed out that when a student decides to 
study horticulture, he has immediately entered into 
procedures requiring great discipline and commitment. Nature 
is not lenient. Any relenting in effort on the part of a student 
will result in near or complete failure. If a procedure is not 
carried out correctly, failure will result. However, it should be 
noted that some students may not have a close affinity with 
plants, especially after living in large cities where these are a 
rarity. Although the visual results these students achieve in the 
application of the methods they are taught may not be as good 
as the achievement of others, these students would benefit 
from learning techniques of horticulture. The most important 
aspect of the study of horticulture, after all, is not perfect 
mastery in the application of techniques, but the attainment 
of a perception into the natural ecological processes and man’s 
place within these. 


1. The study of soils and the manufacture of soils 
2. The study of trees; shrubs; plants 

3. The cycles and the seasons 

4. Historical backgrounds, ancient to modern 
5. Propagation 

6. The culture of vegetables 

7. The culture of cut flowers 

8. The culture of beds and borders 

9. The culture of soft fruits 

0. The culture of orchards 

1. Landscape gardens 

2. Livestock: poultry, goats, bees, rabbits, horses, cattle g 
13. Buildings and implements a 


1 
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Musical Events 


Richie Havens concert in San Jose 


The man who got it 
started at Woodstock, Richie 
Havens, is coming to San Jose 
State, sponsored by the 
Educational Cultural Events 
Board. 

‘“‘Havens,” wrote critic 
Ralph Gleason, “‘is a pure 
example of the ecstatic 
singer, open to love and 
emotion and on fire with a 
glorious view of the future.” 


Ecstatic he is, abounding 
in warmth and _ infinite 
spiritual resources. “I found 
out,” says Richie, “‘there are 
just two places to be. Happy 
and unhappy. Everything I do 
is looking at that 
question—what are we doing 
here, why and how? [hat’s 
part of what I have to say in 
my music. I want everyone to 
discover it ‘cause this is the 
time for finding out. And it’s 
gonna be great! It’s gonna be 
beautiful!” 


Havens, who has been 
contracted for Friday, 
November 13, will do two 
shows in the Apartan 
Gymnasium. Times are 6:30 
pm to 9:00 pm and from 
11:00 pm to 1:00 am. 
Preceding Havens will be 
Barry Daine Erlich, popular 
local entertainer. 

Tickets will be available 
beginning today to SJS 
students for $3.00. They can 
be purchased either in the 
Student Affairs Business 
Office on the second floor of 
the College Union, or from 
the booth on Seventh Street. 
Tickets for the general public 
will be $3.50. Beginning two 
weeks from now on 
November 2, these tickets 
will be available both at San 
Jose Box Office and 
Tickitron. 

“This is the first major 
presentation of the ECEB and 
we would really like to see a 
full house,” said Penny Terry, 


ECEB Director. “Seating in 
the gymnasium is limited and 
we recommend that all 
students buy their tickets 
early.” 


Sierra Club 
Bike Trip 


BIKE TRIP—SUNDAY 
OCTOBER 25, 1970. 

Meet at East Lake and 
College Sts. in Watsonville for 
a new Bike Trail Loop in the 
Watsonville area, called El 
Pajaro Bike Route. It will be 


- around a 10 mile loop outside 


the city and will touch on 
several area parks. For those 
interested in a 
asideloop will be planned 
atter this one is completed. 
The meeting time will be 
9:30. The public is welcome. 
For further information call 
the leader, Ron Ruby 
426-8381. 


longer ride, — 


Books 


Two views 


Today Random House published The 
Berkeley Rebellion and Beyond, a collection 
of essays by UCSC’s new Politics professors, 
Sheldon S. Wolin and John H. Schaar. This 
short paperback is a straightforward, concise 
interpretation of education within a 
technocracy. Student political action is 
defined as a struggle to overcome 
powerlessness, an impotence caused by an 
affluent, consumption-oriented society. 
Those involved in a university comntunity 
are aware of the causes of dissent, repression 
and violence and won’t need any further 
elaboration of the issues. For the college 
student, Rebellion is interesting primarily as 
a chronicle. of the major political ruptures at 
Berkeley in the last six years. Schaar and 
Wolin make no definite predictions about the 
future of the University, but their 
information and experience indicate that 
things can only get worse. 

Both authors were teaching and 
participating in Political Science at Berkeley 
during. the major disruptions: the Free 
Speech Movement, People’s Park, and the 
strike during the Cambodian Invasion last 
spring. Wolin and Schaar’s records reveal the 
inflexibility of the University administrators 
and the students’ frustration. The 
over-reactions on both sides have intensified 
the struggle, but the basic problem is one ot 
vision. The established members of society 
see education, knowledge and work in terms 
of efficiency, growth and power while 
students want to develop their personal 
creativity. During the Berkeley strike last 
May, Professor Wolin suggested a seven-point 
plan to “reconstitute” the University. The 
illustrious “Wolin proposal’? was acceptable 
to most students, but the lack of time, the 
size and diversity of the student body 
prevented any major changes in academic 
policy. Thus, “reconstitution” amounted to 
little more than a bunch of bad puns about 
orange juice. 


Schaar and Wolin are not overly idealistic 
about the motivations of the college student; 
but they believe in a new focus for values, 
in a restoration of trust and co-operation: jin 
and around the academic world. But it is 
questionable whether even Santa Cruz can 
achieve a sense of community instead of 
being held together by archaic rules and 
powered by money. The first essay outlines 


.the Free Speech Movement of 1964, and 


ends on a note of ironic optimism: perhaps 
student dissatisfaction and protest could 
implement changes. Two years later, after 


of academic revolution 


some minor educational reforms had been 
adopted, and after Reagan had made UC his 
most potent campaign issue, Wolin and 
Schaar envision an atmosphere of uneasy 
truce. According to them, campus violence 
did not result from a lack of 
communication. “...there is little to 
‘communicate because there is no widely 
shared understanding about the meaning and 
purpose of the institution.” 

The authors point out the change in the 
conception of knowledge and the nature of 
meaningful work—a heavy ideological 
conflict in the struggle for power. The 
dismissal of Clark Kerr, the death of James 
Rector in People’s Park, the shortgevity of 
last spring’s political activity—all indicate 
that administrators and students are far from 
agreeing on one view of progress. 

Wolin and Schaar’s book is a rational, 
theoretical appraisal of the situation of large 
universities and reflects on UC Santa Cruz 
too. Our fair city on the hill is feeling the 
squeeze from economic cutbacks—crowded 
classes, a decrease in EOP funds, etc.,—and it 
would be wise to consider how our academic 
community is going to cope with 20,000 
students. The Berkeley Rebellion and 
Beyond is recommended for those who are 
unfamiliar with campus politics, or those 
who wish to put those events into a 
philosophical framework. In other words, 
for mature audiences only. Far Out. 


—JUDY BAXTER 


“(I am]. ..a teacher by profession, in 
the tradition of such men as Jesus 
Christ, Karl Marx, and Adam Smith. 
[I]have an urge to share [my Wersion 
of “the truth” with all mankind—not 
merely with a few professional 
economists. [My] ‘gospel’, though, 
like Smith’s philosophy of laisses-faire, 
and like the socialist philosophy of 
Marx, is on this finite world.” 
R. E. Strain in 
The Relevant Professor. 


The Honorable M.W., Editor 
City on a Hill Press. 


My Dear Sir: 


I have recently (half an hour ago) finished 
reading a book entitled The Relevant 
Professor, which has supposedly been 
written by a real live professor at the 
California State College at Long Beach who, 

See Page 10 


The Current Cinema 


Fists in the Pocket’ 
to screen this weekend 


SANTA CRUZ—‘Fists in 
the Pocket must surely be 
one of the most astonishing 
directorial debuts in the 
history of movies... The 
material is wild, the direction 
cool and assured ...one is 
busy gasping at the director’s 
technique and the 
performances of a cast of 
unknown actors to doubt his 
directorial genius.” 

Praise of that caliber from 
The New Yorker’s film critic 
Pauline Kael is equivalent to 
making a grand sweep of 
every top cinematic award 
from the Cannes Film 
Festival on down. 

The object of Miss Kael’s 
rare plaudits is Marco 
Bellocchio, Italy’s spectacular 
new star in the directorial 
firmament. Still in the 
under-thirties group, 
Bellocchio made Fists in the 
Pocket, his first film, at 25. 

Miss Kael’s critique of the 
young writer-director’s work 
is seconded by Joseph 
Morgenstern of Newsweek. 
“Bellocchio,” he says, “is a 
flabbergastingly accomplished 
filmmaker and his films are 
required seeing for anyone 
who gives half a damn about 
this messy and marvelous 
world we try to live in. 
Wherever he turns his eye, 
mind or camera... Bello- 
cchio sees people making a 
silly, sad, infuriating, funny 
mess of their lives and 
ideals.” 


Fists, notes Morgenstern, 
“is more than likely to put 
anyone off who accepts it for 
a moment on its literal, 
symptomatic level.” The 
action centers on an upper 
middle class family of 
phsyical misfits; its theme 
embodies a whole social 
class—decadence depicted in 
terms of exterior illness. 


The work is being released 
commercially for the first 
time on the West Coast to 
universities, art centers and 
museums by the Janus 
Concert Society, which 
sponsors exclusive 
presentations of quality 
first-run motion pictures by 
both emerging and 
established directors: Fists in 
the Pocket will be given four 
screenings in Science Lecture 
Hall 3 on the University of 
California, Santa Cruz 
campus Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday (October 22, 23 and 
24) at 8 o’clock, with a 
repeat showing Saturday 
night at 10:00 P.M., under 
the auspices of UCSC’s 
Committee on Arts and 
Lectures. 

Admission is $1.50. 
Advance tickets are available 
at UCSC’s Culture and 
Recreation Office, telephone 
(408) 429-2934, and at Plaza 
Books and Stuff, 1301 Pacific 
Avenue, Santa Cruz. 


Calendar of Events 


Oct. 22—Stanford Law School—Dr. Thelton Henderson, 
Stanford—Recruiting for Graduates for Law School—9:00 AM 
to 5:00 PM—Placement Center and Cowell Health Center, Rm. 


291. 


Oct. 22, 23, 24—CAL—Janus Concert Society film: “FISTS 
IN THE POCKET” Marco Bellochio, Director— Thurs. & Fri. 
8:00 PM—Sat. 8:00 & 10:00 PM Sci Lec 3—$1.50—Tickets at 
C & R Activities, Plaza Bookstore, & Door. 


Oct. 24-Soccer, UCSC vs. Berkeley Varsity, Haas 


Field/UC, Berkeley—11:00 AM. 


Oct. 25—Santa Cruz Aikido Club—Lecture by BABA RAM 
DAS (spoke here last year at Stev.) Formerly at Stanford, 


Harvard psychologist, yogi, 


SWAMI MUKTANANDA. MU 
Indian renunciate of the S 


$1.50—Stev. D.H.—7:30 PM. 


& philosopher, also his guest 
KTANANDA is also a yogi & an 
wami order. Donation request 


Oct. 25—Group No. 2, Film Showing: “MACBETH’’—7:00 
& 9:00 PM—75 cents—Sci Lec 3. 


Oct. 25—-CONCERT-SYLVIA JENKINS, pianist & 
LOUISE TOTH, soprano, Program of piano and 
voice—Beethoven’s Sonata, Opus 10, No. 2; Mendelssohn's 
Variations Serieuses: Mahler’s ‘‘Songs of a Wayfarer, ‘‘and 


contemporary composer Roger Nixon’s “Six Moods of 
Love’’—Crown D.H. 3:00 PM Free. 


Oct. 27—CROWN/College Night—Sven Hansdil, 
Harpsichordist with Endre Granat, Violin. UC, Davis— 18th 
Century pieces for Bicentenial of Tartoni. 


Oct. 28—MERRILL/Coll e Night, THIRD D 
DINNER—Ethnic cuisine. " a Wee 


Oct. 28—FREE LECTURE on Christian Science by James 


Spencer: ‘“‘Where do our rights come from? Merrill Baobab 
Room. 


BY MIKE WALLACE 


In the aftermath of the 
turmoil at Santa Barbara 
earlier this year which 
climaxed in the slaying of a 
UCSB student and_ the 
burning of a branch office of 
the Bank of America, Charles 
Hitch, President of the 
University of California, with 
the unanimous backing of the 
Board of Regents appointed a 
commission to investigate the 
Situation in Isla Vista and 
recommend actions to 
prevent or minimize further 
violence. 

The commission was made 
up of persons from outside 
Santa Barbara County and 
was headed by Dr. Martin A. 
Trow, a Professor of 
Sociology at the University of 
California at Berkeley. Last 
week at the October Regents’ 
meeting the Commission 
presented its report in which 
it harshly criticized the 
University of California for 
doing virtually nothing to 
ameliorate the conditions 
which were largely 
responsible for the turmoil in 
that area. 

**ke kK 

Isla Vasta is: an 
unincorporated area of Santa 
Barbara County 
approximately one half a 
square mile in size and 
surrounded on three sides by 


the University of California» 


and on the fourth by the 
Pacific Ocean. During the 
school year this community is 
populated by nearly 13,000 
people including almost 
two-thirds of the UCSB 
student body. 

The growth of Isla Vista 
has been phenomenal. The 
present population of 13,000 
consists a sevenfold increase 
over the 1960 population of 
1,800. Yet the growth of Isla 
Vista was poorly planned. 
According to the 
Commission: 

Many of the 
apartments are 
practically identical 
in appearance; 
substandard width 
streets are crowded 
with automobiles; 
commercial activities 
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County Sheriff's office, and 


are relatively slight, 
with one motion 
picture theatre, and a 
few shops and 
restaurants; there are 
no county supported 
parks in the high 
density student area 
of the community; 
there are few 
sidewalks and no 
bicycle paths; and the 
borders of Isla Vista 
are sharply defined 


by a series of 
dead-end streets, 
fences, and vacant 
lots. 


With its preponderantly 
young population and 
isolation, Isla Vista could be 
classified as a youth ghetto. 

This fact has brought 
about several large problems 
in Isla Vista. One of the 
major concerns of students is 
a feeling of exclusion from 
local government and a sense 
of powerlessness in shaping 
the destiny of the 
community. Since so many of 
the residents are unable to 
vote, it is difficult for them 
to exert as much pressure on 
local governments as _ real 
estate and business interests. 

The real estate interests 
pose another problem and 
area of antagonism for Isla 
Vista residents. Few students 
stay in University residence 
halls after their freshman 
year, and so apartments in 
Isla Vista are almost always 
occupied. Many students feel 
that realtors have taken 
advantage of them by 
charging high rents and 
displaying a “‘take-it-or-leave- 
it’’ attitude. Students are also 
greatly upset over landlords’ 
failure to return cleaning 
deposits for apartments left 
in good condition. 

On the other hand, 
realtors claim that student 
apartments are often left in 
damaged condition and that 
extra tenants are admitted 
illegally. Damage caused by 
pets is also charged by the 
landlords. 

A very large part of the 
tension in Isla Vista centers 
around the quality and nature 
of police services. Isla Vista is 
served by the Santa Barbara 


SHOPPERS—There are few businesses in Isla Vista, and 
Students feel that those which exist charge overly high prices. 


UCSB Daily Nexus 


students seem to feel that the 
Sheriffs’ job consists more of 
making marijuana searches 
and arrests than in dealing 
with serious crimes. 

Police are frustrated by 
many of the student 
attitudes. The Commission 
quotes a newspaper article 
quoting a deputy: 

They, the Isla 

Vista residents, want 

police protection but 

they want to decide 
which laws are 

enforced; they want a 

crackdown on hard 

narcotic dealers, but 
they won’t step 
forward and testify; 
they want a return to 

foot patrols, but they 

want to decide what 

it can and can’t do; 

they want dialogue 

but they can’t talk 

sense to the 

dissidents among 
them. 
According to the 
Commission, many students 
view police as “pigs,” and 
many police view students as 
“long-haired pukes.” 

Hostility toward the police 
increased sharply during the 
June disturbances, known as 
IV.3. To quote the 
commission: 


During the entire 
week of I.V.3, the 
police were frustrated 
by small groups of 
demonstrators using 
hit -and-run 
tactics—buming trash 
bins and setting small 
brush fires on side 
Streets, then quickly 
withdrawing to 
friendly apartments 
before the police 
arrived. In response, a 
7:30 p.m. curfew 
over the entire area 
was imposed, and 
law-enforcement 
officers, particularly 
the 93-man unit from 
the Los Angeles 
Sheriff’s Department, 
adopted mass-round- 
up procedures, 
including arrests of 
individuals on private 
property and persons 
caught in the middle, 
rather than selective 
arrests. During the 
last three evenings of 
the disturbances, the 
police stepped up 
their surveillance and 
aggressive arrest 
procedures. The 
effect of the broad, 
rigorously enforced 
curfew, helicopters 
flying overhead, 
spotlights shining 
into living rooms and 
mass raids into 
apartments-—all 
during examination 
week-—was to 
intensify the hostility 
of nearly the entire 
community toward 
the police. 

A survey of student opinians 
showed that although only 20 
per cent of the students 
called themselves ‘‘tadical,” 
roughly 80 per cent 
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Regents hear report of Commission on Isla Vista 
fl 


OCCUPIED CITY—National Guard was called into Isla Vista 
last year to quell student disturbances. 


El Gaucho 
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disapproved of police 
handling of riots. 
* ke 

To reduce prospects of 
further violence, the 
Commission made eight 
general recommendations. 

1. That UCSB adopt, and 
take immediate steps to 
implement, policies 
recognizing that Isla Vista is 
an integral part of the 
University Community and 
that UCSB’s vital interests are 
involved in improving the 
quality of life there. 

To implement the 
recommendation, the 
commission proposed an 
administrative officer created 
to work on the problem, 
programs for physical 
improvement of Isla Vista, 
University cooperation with 
elected officials to bring 
about more effective 
representative government, 
and programs to. build 
community institutions. 

2. That UCSB both initiate 
and seek the cooperation of 
others in initiating, programs 
to create a more varied 
community in Isla Vista. 

3. That UCSB, Santa 
Barbara County officials and 
administrative staff, and 
members of the Isla Vista 
community cooperate to 
develop programs to provide 
increased and improved 
services in Isla Vista... 

4. That UCSB, the Santa 
Barbara County Sheriff's 
Office, and other concerned 
police and community 
organizations carry on 


adequate advance planning to 
cope with potential future 
violence in Isla Vista and to 
provide effective command 
leadership in times of crisis. 
Violence cannot be tolerated; 
when it occurs it must be 
stopped; and any individuals 
who commit violent acts 
must be punished. It should 


be recognized that the means 
used for suppression of 
disturbances affect the 
probability of the escalation 
of violence and the 
heightening of tensions 
between the community and 
police. 

5. That UCSB, the Santa 
Barbara County Sheriff's 
Office, other county officials, 
and Isla Vista _ residents 
develop a system to provide 
effective day-to-day policing 
services in Isla Vista that take 
into account the unique 
nature of the community. 

Two specific suggestions 
were made toward this end: 
possible creation of a 
volunteer or paid community 
force not to be involved with 
apprehension of persons for 
serious crimes, and 
implementation of a 
proposed police foot patrol. 

6. That UCSB negotiate 
with owners and managers of 
student housing in Isla Vista 
and with student residents to 
ameliorate the causes of 
present conflicts. UCSB 
Should reassess its plans for 
development of campus lands 
to provide recreational and 
housing facilities for Isla 
Vista resident students. 

The Commission strongly 
urged creation of a standard 
lease form, creation of more 
campus housing, 
encouragement of 
co-operatives, and the 
development of parks and 
playing fields. 

7. That in view of the 
present level of services 
available to UCSB and Isla 
Vista, we believe the 
optimum size of student 
population has been 


. exceeded, and until such time 


as our recommendations can 
be implemented and their 
effects evaluated, the present 
size of the UCSB student 
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A reporter at large 


George McGovern in Salinas 


BY ALEX KENT 
SALINAS-—The first things 
that hit you when you enter 
Salinas is crumbling Victorian 
houses and cheaply-painted 


-“For Lease” signs in windows 


of cacant stores. Steinbeck 
would recognize this city still. 

And sometimes, if you 
enter about 5S in the 
afternoon, you will see a 
converted old bus (or maybe 
two or three) with an Anglo 
driver and three dozen or so 
stoic farm workers heading 
back from a day in the fields. 
Heading back to farm labor 
camps whose description I'll 
leave to Steinbeck’s The 
Grapes of Wrath. 

Salinas is a hostile city. 
You know who controls it, 
and in many ways that 
thought controls you. But my 
mind was not on growers this 
day. George McGovern was 
speaking tonight in Salinas. 

McGovern seems to be in 
direct contrast to this city. 
The senator is a gentle man. 
Salinas is like Pittsburgh 
without steel. It’s bawdy, 
rough, poor. In this city, you 
don’t count on cars stopping 
when you cross the street. 

I finally got to the place 
where McGovern was going to 
speak. It was at the old Bank 
of America building in the 
abandoned part of town. 
Chicanos, blacks and poor 
whites walk lost streets here, 
appearing to mesh with the 
city’s rundown mood. 

About 300 peopole— 
mostly young—were already 
at the old B of A building 
when I went inside. I 
immediately thought of the 
irony of having a senator who 


cares about hunger, poverty 
and peace speaking at what 
was formerly a_ bank. 
McGovern, due at 5 o’clock, 
was running a little late. 
Nobody seemed to care. «- 

About fifteen minutes 
later McGovern made an 
entrance that registered 
passive enthusiasm from the 
crowd, now numbering about 
400. 

McGovern is unassuming; 
very genuine. I forget the 
color of his tie. (Reporters 
are supposed to remember 
those things.) However, he 
was obviously not impressed 
by Joe Namath’s recent 
clothing ads. The senator was 
dressed conservatively, his 
hair combed back, his 
sideburns longer than the last 
time I saw him on Meet the 
Press. 


A few more minutes went 
by until McGovern was 
introduced by two local 
candidates who said what 
local candidates usually say 


when introducing a national 
politician, namely, too much. 

Finally, McGovern spoke. 
He went through the party 
ritual of endorsing every 
Democrat for state and 
national office. That 
accomplished, he moved on 
to a safe topic—Spiro Agnew. 
Then he blasted Nixon’s slow 
troop withdrawals, racism - 
and hunger. At this point he 
was Starting to stir 
momentum. One applause 
upon another. The fire was 
lit. White collars, blue collars 
and no collars seemed to be 
perceiving the same man in a 
common way. 

The Kennedy-McCarthy 
people were there. They 
knew they were still a force. 
They knew they had a new 
spokesman in their midst. But 
they also knew it would be 
two more years. And to many 
of them, that seemed like an 
eternity to wait to get the 
direction they needed 
now—and, indeed, had for a 
brief moment—that night in 
this rathole of a city. 


Isla Vista report 
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body be maintained. Further, 
the University should 
re-examine its apparent 
decision to have UCSB 
remain a_ predominantly 
undergraduate campus. 

The eighth recommenda- 
tion called for a speedy 
implementation of the first 
seven. 

* ke & 
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recommendations and made 
clear that they were 
unanimously supported by 
members of the Commission. 
Response from members of 
the Board of Regents seemed 
to be quite favorable. 
Governor Reagan was 
particularly fond of the 
second recommendation, 
noting that the presence of so 
many youths in the 
community created a “Peter 
Pan” atmosphere. 

Tom Tosdal, Student 
Body President, at UCSB, 
pointed out that there existed 
a cultural warfare between 
students and police, and 
suggested—in response to the 
Governor’s Peter Pan 
statement—that the issue in 
I.V.was not one loco 
parentis, but rather of 
University-student mutual 
co-operation. 

Later in the day the 
Regents unanimously 
approved a resolution to 
investigate the possibility of 
using student tuition monies 
to implement the 
recommendations of the Isla 
Vista Commission. After that 
motion carried, the Regents 
moved on to the next item, 
consideration of the proposed 
Irvine project, which one 
Regent had charged would 
result in the creation of 
another Isla Vista. 


Garden meeting 


On Sunday, October 25, 
the Garden Polis will be held. 
All members of the 
University community are 
invited. The students and 


staff of the garden have 


decided to go ahead with the 
farm as quickly as possible; 
the future of the farm, the 
garden, and possibilities for 
making the colleges more 
beautiful will be discussed. 


Senator George S. McGovern 


Elections for campus rep 


As a result of overwhelming support in the opinion poll 
taken last Spring quarter for campus-wide elections of the 
Student Representative a campus-wide election for Student 
Representative for this year, 1970-1971, will take place on 
October 28, 29, and 30. 

If you are interested in running for this office, petitions 
may be obtained from any ICB representative and Kathy 
Henry, Crown College, Galen 114, ext. 4161. Petitions must 
include 100 signatures and must be returned to any ICB 
member by Friday, Oct. 23. If you have any questions contact 
any ICB member. 


STUDENT WORK/ LY a 


SCHOLARSHIP RATES --- $35. 
GESALT ART EXPERIENCE OCT. 23—25 


Janie Rhyne M.A.., 
ON BEING A WOMAN NOV. 6—8 


Elaine Kepner Ph.D. & Lois Brien Ph.D. 


INTENSIVE ENCOUNTER NOV. 13—15 
Ed Elkin Ph.D. 
Also ongoing weekly Gestalt groups led by the Bridge Mountain Staff. 


contact: 
BRIDGE MOUNTAIN FOUNDATION INC. 
2011 Alba Rd., Ben Lomond Ca. 336-5787 


"Their Dream Was to 
Go to College" 


ROBERT CHARTOFF-IRWIN WINKLER PRODUCTION 
RR) METROCOLOR FROM MGM 


“GO!-FOR THE FURY. 
FORCE AND FUN OF 
if —L00 

“ANGRY, TOUGH AND 
FULL OF STING!” _u+ 


; re “Strawberry” at 7 & 10:40; 
COLOR: APARAMOUNT PICTURE f= -* Qa} “I at 8:45 — Nightly 


Lincoln & Cedar Sts. NICKELODEON 


426-7500 


Adams now Vice-Chancellor 


Peace and Freedom candidates 
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of Planning & Analysis Scheer, Romo talk to students 


SANTA CRUZ—Robert F. 
Adams has been appointed to 
the recently created post of 
Assistant Vice Chancellor-- 
Planning and Analysis at the 
University of California, 
Santa Cruz. 

Along with his new 
administrative duties, 
Professor Adams will 
continue his academic 
responsibilities as Associate 
Professor of Economics and a 
Fellow of Crown College, 
UCSC. 

In announcing the 
appointment, UCSC 
Chancellor Dean E. McHenry 
said, “I have felt for some 
time that on this growing 
campus we need to 
coordinate carefully 
academic, fiscal, and physical 
planning. In order to give this 
coordinating function a 
central focus, I wish to see 
many of the activities 
involving planning, 
programming, budgeting and 
systems have a more direct 
link with the Office of the 
Chancellor. It is Professor 
Adams’ assignment to help 
bring about this objective.” 

Professor Adams has a 
close working knowledge of 
the campus as a result of his 
services on UCSC’s Campus 


Planning Committee and the 
Academic Plan Review 
Committee. His research 
interests and publications 
have been in the area of 
economics of the public 
sector. 

He has served as a 
consultant on matters of 
budgeting and planning to 
numerous public agencies at 
federal, state and local levels. 
These include the U.S. 
Bureau of the Budget and the 
U.S. Civil Service 
Commission. While a resident 
of Maryland, he was a 
consultant to the Governor’s 
Commission on Modern 
Management Techniques in 
Government and Chairman of 
the Ad Hoc Committee on 
Taxation in Montgomery 
County (Maryland). For the 
past year, he has been a 
member of the Financial 
Advisory Committee to the 
Santa Cruz City Council. 
Since moving to the West 
Coast to join the UCSC 
faculty, he has held 
membership on the 
Analytical Task Force of the 
Western Inter-State 
Commission of Higher 
Education and last year 
(1969-70) was Chairman of 
UCSC’s Board of Studies in 
Economics. 


Marco Bellocchio’s 


Fists In The 
Pocket 


“THE GREATEST FIRST FILM 
BY A YOUNG DIRECTOR SINCE 
TRUFFAUT’S THE 400 BLOWS” 
“FISTS IN THE POCKET is a savage film—a 


first-class work by the most exciting and indi- 
vidualistic director to emerge in a number of 


years.” 


—Robert Hatch, The Nation 


“FISTS IN THE POCKET must surely be one of 
the most astonishing directorial debuts in the 
history of the movies. Bellochio’s talent is so 
distinctive that already it resembles genius.” 


—Pauline Kael 


UCSC-Science Lecture Hall 3—8 pm 
Thursday, Friday & Saturday, October 22, 23 & 24 
(also 10 pm Saturday) 


Tickets available in advance at: 


Admission $1.50 


UCSC—C&R. Ticket Office 429-2934 
Plaza Books, 1301 Pacific, Santa Cruz 


BY BRIAN MARKS 


An enthusiastic SRO 
crowd filled the lecture room 
of Natural Science One 
Tuesday night and heard talks 
given by Peace and Freedom 
Party candidates Ricardo 
Romo and Robert Scheer. 

Romo, the party’s 
candidate for governor, spoke 
first and discoursed on the 
history of the Romo 
campaign. In noting that he 
was the first Mexican 
American ever to run for the 
California Governorship, he 
expressed his feelings that the 
Chicano community was 
finally starting to get 
everything together and was 


building a power base from 
which it could operate even 
after November. 

But, the aspiring governor 
said, he does not want to rely 
on only the Chicano 
community but rather on the 
labor community and_ the 
working man as a whole for 
the foundation of his 
campaign. 

The first big Romo 
Campaign victory he felt was 
when MAPPA endorsed him 
over Jess Unruh, the 
Democratic candidate for 
Governor. 

Romo also felt that 
basically the Democratic and 
Republican Parties are the 
same. He called the 


Services for the elderly 
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or seriously ill. Six hundred 
had a marked physical 
disability. 

Over a third of the people 
in the survey lived alone; and 
936 said that they did not 
have enough money for food 
and clothing. 

Various specialized surveys 
conducted by SCOUT have 
revealed other interesting 
information: 

—Many of the elderly 
migrant workers acutally 
work until they drop in the 
fields, according to the 
County Coroner. 

—Many elderly Filipinos 
around Watsonville live in 
abandoned farm camps, 
condemned for regular farm 
workers. 

—In rest homes all over the 
county, there have been 
reports of neglect and 
malpractice, including the 
excessive use of tranquilizers 
to keep patients quiet. 

—In the city of Santa 
Cruz, the existing Senior 
Organizations, Senior Citizens 
Opportunities and 
Commission on Senior 
Affairs, are oriented to the 
middle and upper middle 
class. A Senior Group 
organized to help the elderly 
poor has had only limited 
help from Project SCOUT 
due to a serious shortage of 
personnel. 

—The poor, elderly 
Filipinos of Davenport have 
no transportation, no medical 
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Santa Cruz County 


service, no drugs and no 
laundry facilities. 

—The elderly in the Santa 
Cruz mountain areas are 

“hampered by their isolation. 

SCOUT does not even have 
an aide to serice this area. 

Volunteers from UCSC are 
urgently being sought to help 
out with this program. 
Community Aides are 
desperately needed 
everywhere; Project SCOUT 
is very understaffed. Potential 
volunteers should contact the 
Voulnteer Director Mr. Ben 
Lane at Volunteer 
Headquarters, 900 High 
Street, Santa Cruz, 426-9562, 
or Amy Barton at Cowell 
College, 423-3372. 


Republicans ‘an evil force’ 
and claimed the Democrats 
are ‘falling apart morally and 
legally.’ 

Sepaking second was 
Robert Scheer, Peace and 
Freedom’s U.S. Senatorial 
candidate. 

His lengthy address was 
punctuated many times with 
laughter and applause and 
cries of “right on!”’. 

Scheer opened his talk 
with a caustic attack on his 
Democratic opponent John 
Tunney. Noting that some 
people feel the three or four 
per cent of the vote he may 
draw away from Tunney 
might throw the election to 
Republican George Murphy 
and this way putting the 
worst of two evils (Murphy) 
in office, Scheer said that in 
his opinion it was really 
Tunney that was the worst of 
the two because of Tunney’s 
ambiguity. 


He also questioned the 
very existence of George 
Murphy as he has never even 
actually seen him. 

The hundred plus crowd 
then heard Scheer talk about 
some of his experiences in 
North Viet Nam, North 
Korea and Red China which 
has has visited as part of a 
Black Panther Party 
Delegation. 

Winding up his talk at 
11:30 p.m., Scheer received a 
standing ovation from part of 
the crowd and then he and 
Romo answered questions 
from t 
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‘The Relevant Professor’ 
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writing under the prepostrous pseudonymn 
or magnificently appropriate patronymn 
(depending upon how much of the small 
volume you can bring yourself to believe) of 
R. E. Strain, refers to himself continually as 
“The Advocate”, and apparently has: a 
strong faith in a personal God—i.e.: himself. 

Although, as the Editor of a campus 
publication, you may already be acquainted 
with persons who enjoy regarding themselves 
as “Defenders of the Faith”, no reader will 
be able to adequately grasp the 
maliciousness (not perniciousness) of the 
editorial material this book contains without 
having read it himself. On the other hand, no 
one will have missed anything if he hasn’t. 

Regarding the book’s literary value, there 
is nothing to say. The book is obviously not 
conceived as a work of literature in any 
sense. 

It is conceived moreover as a sort of 
“Letter to the Conservatives” by a certain 
“St Strain”, for whom the more mortal 
Professor Strain considers himself a 
completely adequate spokesman. It contains 
a collection of chapters recounting a series 
of faculty—faculty and 


faculty—administration clashes at the Long 
Beach campus in which Professor Strain 
took part and to which he attempts to 
attribute general significance, followed by a 
series of reprints (Mr. Strain’s this time) 
from an Orange County newspaper, the 
Yorba Linda Star. \t is possible that the 
account of faculty in-fighting would still 
interest faculty members at Long Beach 
(though the book offers no conclusive 
evidence supporting a contention that there 
was any widespread interest at the time 
these events occured). We recommend that 
anyone seriously considering reading the 
“Yorba Linda View” reprints make them a 
part of his daily devotions (or meditations), 
taking them on one at a time, savouring 
them in the same way he used to savour raw 
lemons on a sultry summer afternoon, and 
following ‘them up with at least fifteen 


_ minutes of passionate prayer. 


As the quote at the head of this column 
seems to indicate, Professor Strain may be 
making progress towards his perhaps 
unrealized goal of self-realization. At least, it 
seems manifest in the last clause, he has 
narrowed the field somewhat. 


—JOHN BRYANT 


Paul Jacohs at Crown College 


Jacobs fears, some of the best 
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many as one third of the 
Israelis were devoted to the 
notion that an injustice has 
been done to the 
Palenstinians and that’ a 
Palestinian state will arise and 
Israel must deal with this 
state. 


Despite such 
understanding of one 
another’s problems neither 
side publicly recognizes the 
existence of the other. Yet 
the feelings of both sides 
exist and have a validity that 
must be recognized. No 
simple solution is possible. 
This problem is what Jacobs 
describes as being “between 
the rock and the hard place”. 

The whole situation is 
further complicated by the 
involvement of other 
countries. The U.S. and its oil 
companies are present on 
both sides. The guerillas and 
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the Israelis have of necessity 
accepted aid from and made 
alliances with other countries 
despite different idealogies. 

Jacobs forsees an 
intensification of conflict 
because the Israelis cannot 
fight the guerillas in the same 
manner in which they did the 
Egyptians and the other Near 
Eastern states. As the war 
continues a war psychosis will 
increase on both sides, 
leading to a _ destructive 
repression of differing ideas 
within the two groups. 

Only when each side is 
drastically weakened, Jacobs 
claims, will they begin to 
make the necessary 
compromises. But, by then, 
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people and most of the youth 
will have been killed on both 
sides. 

In response to questions, 
Jacobs touched upon USS. 
involvemént in the Near East. 
Jacobs explained that the 
U.S. has no real control of 
Israel. If the Israelis believed 
their existence were 
threatened they would resort 
to nuclear weapons. Partly to 
preclude such measures and 
partly for other reasons, 
Jacobs predicts that the US. 
would intervene on behalf of 
the Israelis, if necessary. 

When asked about the 
Canadian situation Jacobs 
briefly discussed it. After 
describing some of the 
background of the problem 
he suggested that the present 
activities in Canada would 
serve as a model of terrorism 
for the left and of repression 
for the right. 


Spiritualists 


Two of the most highly 
evolved spiritual teachers ever 
to visit the United States will 
be speaking in the Stevenson 
Dining Hall Sunday night at 
7:30. The speakers will be 
Baba Ram Das and Swami 
Muktamanda. 


ADDRESS 
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Annals of Science 
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mathematicians subsequently conceived the purpose of 

entering into laborious and precise calculations, in order 

to determine whether the assumption of an exterior 

cause of disturbance were absolutely necessary, and, if 

so, to determine from the known perturbations their 
unknown cause. 

In 1842, the Royal Academy of Sciences at Gottingen 
proposed as a prize question a full discussion of the motion of 
Uranus, with special attention to the large and increasing 
errors between the predicted and observed positions. 

The problem was immportant to astronomers everywhere, 
but had special significance for two young mathematicians, 
one in France, and the other in England. 


THE TWO MEN 


Urbain Jean Joseph Leverrier was born in March of 1811 in 
Normandy, France. As he early showed an aptitude for 
science, he went to college at Caen for two years of 
mathematics, and in 1830 he graduated at the head of his 
class. He proceeded to the Ecole Polytechnique in Paris, where 
he worked as an experimental chemist for three years. In 1837 
he accepted there a position as a private tutor of astronomy, 
and thus acquired a thorough knowledge of celestial 
mechanics. During the early 1840’s he wrote several papers on 
the stability of the solar system and on the orbits of comets, 
and in 1845 began to set his mind to the problems of Uranus’ 
motions. ; 

In 1845, however, a young Englishman, a Fellow of 
Cambridge University, had already worked on the problem for 
two years. John Couch Adams was born in Cornwall in June of 
1819. In 1831 he was sent to Devonport Mechanics Institute, 
but acquired much of his education on his own. He was 
fascinated by astronomy. Eight years later he proceeded to 
Cambridge, where he was soon noted for his mathematical 
ability; he easily won the highest award offered. Astronomy 
had now become a ruling passion with him, and in 1841 he 
decided to investigate the irregularities in the motion of 
Uranus. Within two years he had arrived at a preliminary 


solution of the problem which convinced him that the 
perturbations were caused by an exterior planet. — 


THE PROBLEM 


A friend urged Adams in 1844 to compete for the 
Gottingen mathematical prize contest question on Uranus 
announced two years before. Adams worked on it during his 
vacation time (since he was a tutor during the regular school 

ear). 

‘ The problem could be broken down into four parts: 
determining the perturbation of Uranus for any given time ; (2) 
resolving this perturbation into known and unaccounted-for 
components; (3) formulating equations in which the 
unidentified forces were related to the mass and elements of 
the hypothetical disturbing planet; (4) solving the equations 
for numerical answers. — 

By mid-September, 1845 Adams had come up with a new 
solution to the problem, which results he decided to deliver in 
person to the Astronomer Royal in Greenwich, George Biddell 
Airy. Through a series of circumstances, he never met Airy, 
and this fact was to have unhappy consequences for the 
prestige of British astronomy. He did leave his paper, however, 
and Airy read it. But the Astonomer Royal’s reaction was 
strongly negative. To understand this reaction, one must 
realize that Airy tendered a tremendous distrust of theoretical 
astronomy. Compounding the problem, Martin Grosser points 
out in The Discovery of Neptune: : 


Airy was an extreme perfectionist, and he divided the 
people around him into two groups: those who had 
succeeded and were worthy of cultivation, and those 
who had not succeeded and were beneath consideration. 
Young people fell almost automatically into the later 
group. Airy affected to have no confidence in their 
abilities, but in fact he determinedly blocked every 
opportunity for his own young assistants to demonstrate 
their talents. 

See Page 11 
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For Hebrew Studies 


Hebrew culture grant to UCSC 


SANTA CRUZ-The 
Hebrew Culture Foundation 
of New York City has given 
an initial grant of $3,000 to 
the University of California, 
Santa Cruz to help develop 
courses in Jewish History and 
Hebrew Literature. 

In conjunction with the 
grant and several other 
private donations, UC 
Professor Emeritus Walter J. 
Fischel has been recalled to 
teach at UC, Santa Cruz as 
Professor of Judaic Studies 
and History ard a Fellow of 
Cowell College. 

The announcement was 
made by UCSC Chancellor 
Dean E. McHenry, Professor 
Noel Q. King, Chairman of 
the Committee on Religious 
Studies, and Associate 
Professor George W. Baer, 
Chairman of the Board of 
Studies in History. 

Professor Fischel, an 
internationally recognized 
authority on Islamic, Jewish, 
and Hebrew civilization, will 
offer three upper division 
courses during the 1970-71 
academic year. The courses 
are Advanced Hebrew Texts, 
which may be taken by 
students who have 
successfully studied 
elementary Hebrew: A 
History of the Jewish People 
from the Coming of Islam to 
the 19th Century; and Great 
Books of Hebrew Literature. 


SSE. 


He will also assist with 
graduate seminars in History. 

“With the appointment of 
Professor Fischel we have a 
very exciting program in 
Judaic studies,’’ said 
Professor King. ‘“‘The 
traditional, historical 
approach offered by Mr. 
Fischel is complimented by 
innovative methods in the 
teaching of the Hebrew 
language being offered by 
Mishael Caspi, a Fellow of 
Merrill College.” 

“Students are also able to 
work through our field 
program in Israel, attending 
the University of Negev for 
six months to study the social 
and cultural life of the Jewish 
people.” 

After receiving his Ph.D. 
from the University of 
Giessen in 1926, Professor 
Fischel taught at the Hebrew 
University in Jerusalem until 
coming to Berkeley in 1945. 
For the last 25 years, 
Professor Fischel has been 
with the University of 
California, Berkeley as an 
expert in Semitic Languages 
and Literature. From 1948 to 
1958 he served as Chairman 
of the Department of Near 
Eastern Languages. 

Professor Fischel has been 
given a Guggenheim 
Fellowship, a Fullbright 
Senior award, and Humanities 
Institute grants. He is the 
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author of /bn Khaldun and 
Tamerlane, Their Meeting in 
Damascus; The Jews in India, 
Their Contribution to the 
Economic and Political Life, 
and Jews in the Economic 
and Political Life of Medieval 
Islam. 


Hebrew Culture 
Foundation Secretary AP. 
Gannes said he hoped that 
funds will be available to 
make similar grants to UC, 


Santa Cruz for two more 
academic years. He said it 
would depend on how 
successful the Foundation 
was in its own raising of 
funds on an annual basis. 
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CINEMAS ©. 
NOW Sat. Sun. Cont. 
2 pm Weekdays 6:45 
Kiliott Gould 


‘MOVE’ 


also Dustin Hoffman 


“JOHN & MARY” 
Both (R) Color 


. ~Downtown Park Plaza 
Next to Castagnola’s 
: Theatre No. 2 
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2:15, Weekdays 6:45. 
Mart Crowley’s 


‘THE BOYS IN 
THE BAND’ 


also-Richard Burton 
“STAIRCASE” 
Both (R) Color 


2 p-m. Weekdays open 6:45 
- Russ Meyer’s 
“CHERRY ... 

& HARRY & RAQUEL” 
CO-Hit 

“THE VIXEN” 


Both in Color & 
Rated (X) 
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Candice Bergen 
‘SOLDIER BLUE’ 


' also ‘the try generation’ 
“THE TOUCHABLES” 
Both (R) Color 


Annals of Science a 
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When Adams proposed his solution, he was only 26 years old. 
Airy gried to disuade him, saying that the question could not 
be answered until Uranus had been observed through several 
revolutions—meaning, over a period of several hundred years. 

Meanwhile, back in France, Leverrier published a memoir 
on Uranus in 1845, and spent winter and spring of the next 
year working on a promised second memoir. He concluded 
that the exterior planet would be twice the distance of Uranus 
from the sun, and he urged that an observational search be 
made. 

The collective reaction of French astronomers to this 
second essay was little different from that for the first; in 
Grosser’s words: “There were some dignified huzzah’s for 
another analytical ‘triumph’, but no French observer made the 
slightest move to look for the hypothetical planet. ” 

Quite independently, Leverrier’s predicted position for the 
planet agreed within one degree of arc of Adams’. 

To judge from his own statements, the person most pleased 
with Leverrier’s work was George Airy. However, he had no 
more inclination to immediately sponsor an observing program 
than had the French astronomers. In July of 1846, he did 
suggest to Professor James Challis at Cambridge Observatory 
that he start “sweeping the sky” with a telescope to look for 
the object. But his particular plan of observation was so 
incredibly monumental that it was better suited to the 
construction of a star map than to the identification of a new 
planet. 

While Challis made observations, Leverrier was putting the 
finishing touches on a third memoir on Uranus, which he 
presented to the Academie des Sciences on 31 August, 1846, 
on the determination of the unknown planet’s mass and actual 
position. Again he appealed for observations. 

What effect did this third memoir have on his colleagues? 
None whatsoever. Ponderous indifference was the.spirit of the 
day. Just as vainly, on 2 September Adams sent yet another 
refined solution to Airy—his sixth one. 


“EUREKA!” 


Half-way through September, Leverrier ran out of patience, 
and on the 18th he wrote to Johann Gottfried Galle 
(1812-1910), an assistant at the Berlin Observatory in 
Germany. The letter reached Galle on the 23rd, and he 
immediately asked his superior, Johann Franz Encke 
(1791-1865), Director of the Berlin Observatory, for 
permission to search for the planet. 

That same night, 23 September, 1846, Galle and a student 
astronomer Heinrich Louis d’Arrest (1822-1875) opened the 
dome over the 9-inch Fraunhofer refracting (lens) telescope 
that was the pride of the Berlin Observatory. Galle situated 
himself at the eyepiece, and d’Arrest seated himself at a desk 
and began checking the stars on a star map as Galle called out 
their appearances and positions. Only a few had been checked 
when Galle described one to which d’Arrest exclaimed: 

“That star is not on the map!” 

They summoned Encke and the three watched the object 
all night and determined that it did in fact move with respect 
to the background stars. 

It was, in fact, the sought-for eighth planet, Neptune. 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS—“‘They ‘re so beautiful because they're 
so innocent,’’ Petra says. ‘‘They haven’t been 


indoctinated ... yet.’ 


Reagan and Simon 


From Page 1 
that perhaps the discussion of 


Irvine Company was being. 


postponed until after the 
elections so that certain 
politicians would not be 
embarrassed. 

_Simon also asked why 
President Hitch had urged a 
vote on the Irvine question in 
September because time was 
of the essence and then said 
that there was no reason that 
the Irvine proposal should 
not be postponed until 
November. 

Those who voted for the 
postponement pointed to a 
stack of documents 
(apparently dealing with the 
Irvine question) in front of 
Regent William Coblentz. The 
stack was eight or nine inches 
high, and several Regents 
stated that they had only 
received the material on 
Wednesday and had not yet 
had time to look through it. 

Obviously angered by the 
proceedings, Reagan went to 
the press room as soon as the 
meeting was over in order to 
put in his two cents. 

He said that he had not 
used the University for 
political purposes, but that 
Dutton and Simon had. 
“They were outright liars in 
the most recent remarks they 
made,” he said. 

Reagan had to leave 
quickly to catch a plane, and 
as he walked out of the press 
room, he passed Simon 
coming in. The two men 
stiffened and looked away 
from each other as they 


moved by, jostling each other — 


slightly. 
Simon began by saying 
that he felt the Regents had 


been used for political 
purposes for the past 
three-and-a-half years. He said 
that although he had been a 
Republican for many years 
and was supporting many 
Republicans in the upcoming 
election, he did not like the 
colors of Reagan, Rafferty, 
and Murphy. Questioned by 
reporters, he said he was 
offering a flat-out rejection of 
the three. 


He stated that Charles 
Thomas, formerly of the 
Irvine Company, was now 
finance chairman for the 
George Murphy Senate 
campaign. Simon also implied 
that the Irvine Company was 
contributing to the campaign 
funds of Reagan and 
Rafferty, but never made an 
outright statement. 

The Irvine Company, he 
charged, was a “‘feudal 
landlord’’ and wanted to 
control more of the Irvine 
land. He stated that the plan 
to expand the City of Irvine 
was “another plan without 
thought.” 

President Hitch then took 
the podium and denied that 
he had ever tried to ramrod 
the Irvine expansion through 
the Board of Regents. He 
pointed out the Irvine 
Company could not expand 
the size of the proposed City 
without the Regents’ 
approval and said that he 
hoped for a better discussion 


‘in November. 


William French Smith, 
Chairman of the Board of 
Regents, pointed out that 
while his law firm was 
employed by the Irvine 
Company, he had abstained 
from discussion and voting. 


Child care funding problems 
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be frantically looking for 
another place,” Mrs. Larkin 
added. ‘‘As it is, we 
desperately seek space, 
supplies, money.” 

Parents now pay a set fee 
for use of the Center, 
although the center initially 
was financed with a 
pay-what-you-can format. 
Students theoretically would 
pay less than either faculty or 
staff. 

The idealistic plan soon 
gave birth to financial 
problems, though. Now the 
fee is $75 per month for a 
full day with morning and 
afternoon snacks, $60 for 
three-quarters of a day, $40 


for one-half of a day. It is. 


hoped that shorter time 
periods will be available as 
soon as the Center becomes 
established and secure. 

In addition to volunteers 
like Mrs. Larkin, ten 


education undergraduate 
students volunteer their time’ 


to the Center in conjunction 
with the Education 193 field 
study course. Six to ten hours 
are donated each week. There 
are meetings for the 
education students involved 
with the Center, at which 
observations, suggestions and 
criticisms are brought forth 
and dealt with. In the past, 
the education department at 
UCSC had no pre-school 
program of its own. Students 
did field studies at the 
Montessori school on Soquel 
Drive or elsewhere. 


PROGRAM 


The Center opens at 7:45 
am each day, and from that 
time until 9:00, parents arrive 
with the children. Petra 
Probert, one of the education 
students, is there to greet 
them, help them store their 
lunches and assist in getting 


out the watercolors and 
building blocks. An _ older 
person who enters amidst the 
morning greetings is himself 


greeted with a notable 
spectrum of reactions. There 
are smiles; mute, wide-eyed 
stares with fingers in mouths; 
and there are those who give 
a friendly punch in the thigh 
and ask name and reason for 
being there. 

Mid-morning and 
mid-afternoon snacks, eaten 
at a three-foot high table near 
a window overlooking Field 
House and the sea, seem to 
calm the children. 

“TI want some more!” 

“What’s our magic word?” 
Petra replies. 

“Please.” 

“They’re so beautiful 
because they’re so innocent,” 
Petra says with a graham 
cracker in one hand and a can 
of Hi-C Grape in the other. 
“They’re a real trip. They 
haven’t been indoctrinated in 
any way yet.” 

Regarding the morning’s 
weather, Petra asks the 
children, “Did everyone see 
the fog in Santa Cruz this 
morning? Then you came up 
here and it’s all sunny!” The 
moming is filled with 
conversations about things 
people did over the weekend, 
or what kind of pictures they 
are painting, or the advent of 
Halloween, and so on. 


SUPPORT 
The Campus Child Care 


Center is sponsored by the 


University Service Agency. 
The Agency also sponsors the 
Whole Earth Restaurant and 
the LIFE switchboard. Merrill 
College and the 
Intercollegiate Board have 
each given small amounts of 
money to the Center. 
However, all paper and 


Hirsch vs. Connick 
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administrative action to the 
Committee on Privilege and 
Tenure. If the group decides 
to back Hirsch they can only 


recommend that Vice 
Chancellor Connick retract 
his actions. To this date no 
recommendation of the 
committee has ever been 
over-ruled. Should Connick 
choose to disregard the 
committee, Hirsch’s only 
recourse will be the courts. It 


In our next issue 


The great train campaign 


Through Darkest California 


with Congressman John Tunney 


is Hirsch’s feeling that the 
failure of the committe to 
back him could generate a 
series of administrative 
attacks against faculty 
members. Thoug he’s not 
exactly pleased that this has 
happened to him, “I am glad 
public notice is finally being 
given to this sort of arbitrary 
power held by the 
Administration.” 

Hirsch is cureently backed 
in his fight by the local 
faculty union, the AFSCME, 
Berkeley student government, 
and the Daily Cal. 

Hirsch believes he was 
singled out because he has 
voiced his political feelings 
loudly on campus. 

“I think the University 
administration, under 
pressure from Federal and 
Stage governments, is 
attempting to surpress 
political activity on the 
campus...their action 
against me is an attempt to 
show these governments they 
are conducting a 
crack-down.’’ The 
Administration has refused 
comment till the committee 


hearing results are made 


known: 


similar supplies must be 
purchased or donated 
independently of the 
University . 

“Most child care centers 
are run by student fees—one 
or two dollars in addition to 


‘the regular fees,” Petra said. 


“I wish it were funded by 
student fees here. If only one 
dollar were set aside for the 
Child Care Center in the 
Student Fees, we’d have three 
thousand dollars per quarter 
to buy supplies,’ she 
explained. As it is, each child 
brings some of the equipment 
he uses: a smock, a Scissors, a 
sponge, a towel, a bottle of 
glue, and a box of crayons. 
The Campus Child Care 
Center currently helps twelve 
faculty children, six staff 
children, and seventeen 
children of students. Most 
come for the morning only; 
Mrs. Larkin reports that there 
is room for two more 


morning children and room 
for “many more” in the 
afternoon. Optimum use of 
the Center would be thirty 
children, morning and 
afternoon. 

The Campus Child Care 
Center and its staff would 
appreciate any donations of 
money or equipment. The 
Center is in need of “small 
garden tools, wagons, rope, 
water toys, simple musical 
instruments, craft materials, 
games, puzzles, small 
hammers and saws, records 


(classical, storybook, blues, 


rock and roll), pillows, dolls, 
earrings, wooden or 
cardboard blocks, rocking 
chairs, and other items which 
can stimulate and please small 
children. 


Pay raise 
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questioned that the State 
would be able to spare the 
money to which Zinner 
replied that though the 
legislature might cut back the 
increase later, he hoped that 
the Regents would be 
protectors of the faculty 
instead of being as hostile as 
the public. 

The Committee voted 5-2 
to recommend the raise to 
the full Board Friday. Joining 
Hitch in support of the 
increase were conservative 
Regents Edward Carter, De 
Witt Higgs, Robert O. 
Reynolds, and Edwin Pauley. 
Glenn Campbell and Watkins, 
both Reagan appointees, 
voted against the proposal. 

When the measure came 
up before the full Board, 
opponents introduced a 
motion that would refer the 
question back to a 
committee. This would 
probably have increased the 
chance of the 11 per cent 
being cut back. 

But the Board voted 11-8 
against a referral to a 
committee. A substitute 
motion that the Board 
approve the increase—with 
the understanding that a 
committee gather more facts 
to justify it—passed 
unanimously. 
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